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party, the anxiety of the inhabitants of James- 

town had been intense; for they had observed here 

and there, on the right bank of the river, troops of 

Indians, whose threatening gesticulations plainly 

indicated their unfriendly intentions. Thornton, 
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who, it will be recollected, had been left in charge, 
armed every man that remained with him, and 
even the women were inspirited ‘to resolution and 
courage for the defence of all they held dear. 

The Indians, too, on their part, made close ob- 
servations on the colonists, and endeavoured to 
discover the more vulnerable parts of their settle- 
ment, until the tribe should receive an accession to 
their numbers by the return of the rest from the 
great council of Niagara, to which place the chief 
was travelling when he first met the settlers at the 
bridge of rocks. The Indians observing the pre- 
parations of the English for defence, quickly with- 
drew; and when Thornton sent some of his best 
men from James-town in a canoe to the opposite 
shore to reconnoitre, no certain trace of the natives 
remained. 

But the English were not thrown off their guard; 
they well knew the cunning of their enemies, and 
still kept on the alert, longing for Sir Edward’s 
return. The eighth day passed without bringing 
the travellers, and the sorrowful groups of women 
and children with many a desponding countenance 
gathered together beneath the sun’s declining rays, 
to talk of and to mourn the absent. On Thornton’s 
spirit, too, as on that of all the older men, what 
a load was pressing! for with their brave governor 
the hope of the colonists was all lost to the 
settlers; and James-town, so fresh, so young, and 
full of promise, would_shortly become again the 
wilderness which they found it but a few months 
before. 

Night drew on; the stars, those images of hope, 
stepped forth in all their radiance out of the mur. 
sea of heaven. No sleep refreshed the eyes of the 
anxious and the sorrowful ones, when hark! there 
arose in the distant plain a well-known melody. 
It was a Christian song of praise. The night- 
watch joyfully aroused Thornton with the news, 
and all arose in glad confusion. The bonfire 
blazed merrily as soon as the wanderers’ approach 
was confirmed; and ere another hour had passed, 
those who were mourned as dead were clasped in 
fond embrace. Ina few moments, Thornton led 
them all to the large plantain before the captain’s 
house, and with an earnest and solemn air said :— 
“ Let us praise thee, O Lord our God.” ‘True de- 
votion and thanksgiving filled many a heart there, 
as they joined in this act of worship, and prepared 
with a spirit of new gratitude to the Giver of all 
mercies, fo hear the joyful tidings of the peaceful 
conclusion of the journey. 

Months passed on in useful labour among the 
settlers after the governor’s return; the first rich 
harvest was ; brighter than ever were their 
hopes for the future, yet more cheerful their exer- 
tions, yet firmer their trust in the happy result of 
their undertaking. 

Smith’s plans in preparation for the winter sea- 
son were, gradually to clear the forest for the 
greater salubrity of the place, and in order to in- 
crease the quantity of arable land which was to 
be disposed of in lots to the settlers. Frequently, 
accompanied by a few trusty companions, he would 
make excursions to the opposite shore of the stream, 
to observe how far the wildmen seemed disposed 
to keep their treaty. It appeared doubtful, how- 
ever, whether they would fulfil it. 

Summer and autumn passed, and still the In- 





dian huts had not been erected on the spot which 
Powhattan had pointed out as their winter quar. 
ters. Whatever doubts he might cherish in his 
own heart of the good faith of the natives, he dared 
not give utterance to them, fearing to open afresh 
suspicion and despondency in his companions’ 
minds, and only Jack and Thornton were made 
the depositaries of his anxieties. He clung, how- 
ever, to the hope that when the beaver hunt was 
over, the Indians would visit them; and then the 
friendly face of Poccahontas would come to his re- 
membrance, and her partiality to him seemed to pro- 
mise better things than his forebodings whispered, 

In this manner the winter passed wearily away, 
The trees were clad again, and the fields were 
green once more; but Powhattan had not come, 
and undoubted signs of the renewal of unfriendly 
feelings on the part of the wild and wandering 
Indians appeared, 

One of the hunters of the colony, a young and 
active man, did not return one evening, at the ac- 
customed hour, from the chase. Little observation 
was made on this occurrence at first, as it was not 
unusual; but when the second evening came, and 
no one had seen him in James-town, Sir Edward 
sent a trusty party of men in the direction which 
he was most likely to have taken, and with intense 
anxiety was his return awaited. Towards noon of 
the following day, the party returned, bearing with 
them the corpse of the hunter, whose head, accord- 
ing to the barbarous custom of the Indians, bore 
marks of the scalping-knife. His body had been 
found bound to a tree, with unmistakable signs 
of having endured great suffering and violence. 
The horror which this deed of the Indians spread 
through the colony was universal, and awakened a 


‘thirst for revenge. Smith, who mourned for the 


loss of the man sincerely, had abundant cause for 
uneasiness. This deed not only indicated the dis- 
position of the people of the forest towards them, 
and the inconsistency of their nature; but proved 
how powerful the influence of Jukka must have 
been over Powhattan, when even the efforts which 
Poccahontas had doubtless made for preserving 
peace, had failed, 

Since the return of the Englishmen to their 
homes, there had been a great strife for mastery 
oe ve and evil in Powhattan’s heart. 
Jukka had from a child been an object of affection 
to the old chief; he had been brought up in his 
po ie peal allen = od — from him, and had 
on his tly fought against the hostile 
tribes of the Missouri, and had been happy enough 
to save the old chief’s life by his unremitting atten- 
tion to a wound received from an arrow. Through 
his bravery, he was honoured by old men as well 
as young; and even in their solemn council, where 
only the elders were accustomed to have a voice, 
Jukka was encouraged to speak, and never failed 
to discover that his advice met with applause, and 
had considerable weight. Thus it was that Jukka 
stood so high in the chief’s favour, and, happily 
for him, the enjoyment of this preference did not 
excite the envy of the rest of the tribe, who full 
estimating Powhattan’s barbarous virtues, his ric 
experience and keen foresight, trusted that these 
qualifications would be transmitted to the adopted 


son. 
Although Poccahontas had so favourably influ- 
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enced her father’s heart towards the English, yet 
it was counteracted by an opposite sentiment, in- 
spired by Jukka; who, finding that the daughter 
of Powhattan did not regard him with favour, and 
observing her attachment to the leader of the Eng- 
lish party, was inflamed with a deep feeling of 
jealousy. As rightly conjectured by the governor’s 
trusty attendant, it was he who had from the 
bridge of rocks made the ineffectual attempt 
upon Sir Edward’s life. Julkka’s fierce hatred im- 
perceptibly spread to Powhattan, and a murderous 
desire for vengeance arose in the chief’s heart, 
which was already prejudiced against the settlers. 
It was the same with most of the influential men 
of the tribe, whose animosity Jukka spared no 
pains to inflame; and although at present the 
time did not appear come to wage open war, the 
seed which the young man sowed was that of 
bloodshed, and only awaited the occasion to yield 
its bitter fruit. 

For some time, the Indians kept at several miles’ 
distance from the colony. Powhattan closely 


Jukka skulked about James-town, eager for 
an opportunity of irritation which might excite 
the settlers to some breach of the contract. At 
length, the day arrived of his encounter with the 
English hunter. Craftily and noiselessly as the 
serpent he glided along his track, and coming be- 
hind the defenceless man, in a few moments merci- 
lessly slew him. Having perpetrated this deed of 
cruelty, he trusted that the indignation of the 
settlers would be awakened, and that a declara- 
tion of open war would ensue. Often would he 
haunt the district of the colonists, thirsting for the 
blood of Smith, but in vain. Indeed, even after 
the horrible murder of the young hunter, the ad- 
vice of the governor was still to keep peace, if 
possible; a very different result from that which 
Jukka had anticipated. 

What now was Jukka’s course? He went 
home one day in triumph, covered with slight 
wounds which he had inflicted on himself, and 
bearing the scalp of his murdered enemy, declared 
that the hunter, without provocation, had attacked 
him, that he had killed this man in the st le, 
and that this breach of faith undoubtedly called 
for retaliation. A wild storm and howl arose from 
the impetuous Indians, in reply to Jukka’s narra- 
tion, whilst the terrific war-cry echoed through 
the wilds. A cold shudder ran through Poccahon- 
tas’ frame, when she heard those well-known tones, 
the sound of which already fell on her ear, She 
hastened away; for she too well understood the 
meaning of Jukka’s invented story, she too well 
comprehended the fearful oath of vengeance ; and as 
she saw the confusion and universal preparation for 
warfare, an indescribable anguish seized her. She 
retired into the hut, therefore, calmly to contem- 
plate Sir Edward’s situation. One thing is certain, 
she thought, “ if the treacherous Jukka’s story be 
not an invention, the destruction of the English is 
determined, and the noble chief, whose very hg 
speak peace, is yet in ignorance of his fate. His 
innocent blood shall never flow unwarned!” And 
with these words she rose quickly, glided out ot 
the hut, and was soon lost in the darkness of the 
forest. 

That night preparations were made in the camp 





watched the conduct of his daughter, whilst | 





for the speedy attack on James-town. At’ the 
council fire, around which the elders of the tribe 
were seated, the mode and time of assault was dis- 
cussed. The noisy tumult was succeeded by a death- 
like stillness. The assembled people of the tribe 
in a wide circle stood in solemn consideration, 
round the fire by which the old men squatted. 
Silently they awaited the words of the old chief. 
At last he raised his voice. In the flowery style of 
the Indians, so rich in imagery and so full of ex- 
pression, he first painted Jukka’s services in war, 
and in an extraordi burst of eloquence en- 
larged on his bravery and glory ; he then alluded 
to the white men, who without right had dared to 
raise their dwellings within their hunting terri- 
tories, cutting down the noble forest trees, and 
digging up their native soil, which never more 
would afford pasture to the creatures of the wood. 
By such pictures his discourse increased at each 
word in vehemence and ferocity. His voice rose, 
and his eloquence transported both himself and his 
hearers. Then he spoke with bitter scorn and 
deep indignation of Smith’s breach of faith. “ Has 
he not eaten of the flesh of my flocks ? has he not 
slept on my couch ? and has he not drunk from my 
cup P” cried he with fresh auger ; “and yet has he 
not broken the sacred peace? Death to the chief 
and to his people!” “ Death to the chief and to his 
people!” was the fearful echo of the whole tribe. 
After the lapse of a few hours, it was unani- 
mously resolved, as the moon was at the full, to 


| proceed on their march, and to lie hidden on the 


right bank of the river until morning dawn, when 
they would swim through the stream, fasten upon 
the settlers’ ships, and destroy the inhabitants 
themselves. This plan met with universal appro- 
bation, and without losing another moment the 
forces of the tribe silently set out on their journey. 

To the steps of Poccahontas, in the meantime, 
anxiety for the precious life of the “ white chief” 
had added wings. Like the fleetest roe she fled 
through the woods, her light foot leaving scarcely 
an impress on the soft moss. Whilst the Indians 
were yet sitting in council, Poccahontas had 
reached the place where, on the left bank of the 
river, James-town lay in apparent repose. Smith’s 
foresight had so thoroughly supplied the land ‘side 
of the settlement as well as the river bank with 
sentinels, that they were well prepared for inva- 
sion. The greater part of the stores had been con- 
veyed to the vessel, which lay at anchor in the 
ereek, and which in an emergency would afford a 
safe refuge for the colonists. Thornton commanded 


this post. The brave old man had that very night, 
as though his heart misgave him of coming danger, 
loaded the cannon without Smith’s command, and 
and made every possible preparation for an attack 


which sooner or later he knew would undoubtedly 
come. The moon had already silvered o’er the curl- 
ing waves of the river, when Smith, after an inspec- 
tion of the watch, quietly entered his blockade, and 
Jack closed the doors. At the same time, at a 
distant part of the river, on an outstretching point 
of rock, another watchman stood and whistled a 
cheerful tune, whilst his eyes wandered to the op- 
posite shore where all was quiet and . 
Suddenly, the man thought that he perceived a 
dark form, which a moment after plunged into the 
water, and ere long reached the i bank. 
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He took up his gun and looked attentively at it, 
thinking that it was possibly some wild animal 
that was driven by hunger and came in search of 

rey. Perhaps it was a deer that had been hunted. 
He strained his eyes to discover the truth, when 
the moon withdrew behind a cloud and the spot 
was left in total darkness, while only the regular 
and monotonous ripple of the water fell on his ear. 
But even this startled him, and shouldering his 
weapon, he glided round the rock to that part of 
the shore where he expected the figure toland. He 
was examining the bushes and underwood very 
closely, when in the beams of the moon which had 
just emerged from the cloud, there stood before the 
astonished gaze of the settler something which he 
had certainly little expected to see—the dripping 
form of an Indian maiden, holding in her hand a 
bough of peace. It was Poccahontas.* 

“Hush!” said she, putting her finger to her 
lips and pointing to the opposite shore. “ Hush! 
Where is the chief? Poccahontas brings him evil 
tidings.” 

The settler led her to Smith’s quarters. Since 
the hunter’s murder Smith had been accustomed 
to lie down in his dress that he might in a moment 
be at his post. Great was Sir Edward’s surprise 
when intelligence of the arrival of an Indian mes- 
senger was brought to him ; and when the maiden 
was ushered into his presence, eagerly she commu- 
nicated to him, in her rude Indian speech, the 
danger that was impending. Anxiety and joy, 
however, so agitated her that she could scarcely 
speak, as she told him how she had been obliged 
to venture all in order to warn him and his party 
of their danger 

“* And what will become of thee, Poccahontas, if 
Powhattan discover thy act?” asked Sir Edward 
Smith ; for, along with his companions, he involun- 
tarily felt deeply touched by the spirit of kindness 
towards himself and the new settlers, which the 
Indian maiden had displayed. 

“He will not discover it,” she answered, “ if 
Poccahontas hasten back on the left shores to her 
hut; and even should he discover—what then? 
Poccahontas would gladly encounter even greater 
danger to save thee.” 

“As she uttered these words, Poccahontas 
swiftly rose; and before her intentions of depar- 
ture had been even guessed at, glided from amidst 
the group of settlers, with that swiftness of mo- 
tion and fleetness of foot for which the Indians are 
so remarkable. 

Sir Edward had little time to muse on conduct 
so devoted and generous, for danger was evidently 
imminent. He waited a few moments, however, 
until he had resolved on the preparation neces- 
sary to be made, when he hastened to awaken the 
sleepers in James-town. When they were all gath- 
ered under the branches of the great plantain, Sir 
Edward apprised them of the approaching danger. 
Women and children were without delay conveyed 
to the ship, and everything put in a state of de- 
fence. The settlers concealed themselves amongst 
the thick underwood on the banks, and after the 
lapse of an hour everything was as quiet in James- 





* A marble sculpture in the Capitol at Washington com- 
memorates the services which Poccahontas, on this occasion, 
rendered to the inhabitants of James-town, 





town as if its inhabitants were wrapped in their 
accustomed nightly sleep. 

Intense was the anxiety, and long the suspense, 
Often were their eyes directed to the opposite bank; 
but not a sound nor a movement indicated the ap. 

roach of the Indians. The stars grew pale in the 
ight of the morning sky, the moon sank behind 
the ocean wave, and no sign of life appeared. At 
length, dark forms were visible on the opposite 
shore, crowding one against another, and evidently 
holding an argument of some importance, when, 
in a few moments, they uttered their frightful 
war-cry, and dashing into the stream, swam ra- 
pidly across. As they approached the bank, how. 
ever, they were assailed by a volley from the ship, 
which spread death and consternation amongst the 
children of the wild. Like otters, some dived be- 
neath the water, coming to the surface at a consi- 
derable distance with the most frightful yells ; but 
continually saluted by fresh fire from the English, 
they fell thick and fast on the bank of the river. 

Their number was already greatly diminished, 
but their courage was by no means daunted ; and 
now began the fearful fight of man to man, hand 
to hand. The contest was a bloody one on either 
side, but soon declared itself in favour of the 
English, whose forces received an accession quite 
—~ by the Indians, from the neighbouring 
vessel. 

Suddenly, flames darted up from amongst the 
shingle roofs of the loghouses, towering high into 
the air, whilst the prolonged war-cry of the In- 
dians, was heard all around, and bespoke their un- 
flinching courage. They fought yet in wild despe- 
ration. 

“Let the huts burn,” said Smith to his com- 
rades ; “ only defend yourselves bravely.” 

The command was scarcely needful, for they 
fought for their own homes and hearths, for their 
leader and for their lives, Fearful was the animosity 
on either side. In the thick of the battle, Smith 
and Powhattan struggled together. With a roar of 
vengeance Powhattan had seized the blood-stained 
club, and whirling it around the captain, would in 
a moment have felled him to the ground, when, by 
a sudden turn, Sir Edward escaped the destructive 
blow, and the chief losing his balance owing to the 
weight of the weapon, Smith availed himself of the 
> iia and struck him to the earth at his 

eet. 

Jack, who, true to his master, had never left his 
side during the affray, no sooner saw the chief fall, 
than he uttered a cry of triumph. The Indians were 
for a moment arrested, They sought out their 
chief, but no longer pereceiving him, and finding 
that the white men fought with increased ardour, 
they fled in the wildest confusion, and rushed 
howling to the stream. 

The river was in many parts crimsoned with their 
blood, and some of their senseless bodies were 
borne by the rapid current into the ocean grave. 
Those who had not fallen in the battle were partly 
imprisoned in the town, and partly scattered in 
flight, leaving the settlers stained with their 
blood, victorious on the field of battle, the soil of 
their new and hitherto peaceful home being covered 
with heaps of slain on both sides, whilst many a 
ery of widowed and orphan grief arose on that 
awful morning. Alas! what a melancholy thing 
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is war, even on a small scale! The captives, how- 
ever, were secured, the corpses of the Indians 
thrown into the river, and the fallen settlers buried 
amidst tears and silent grief. 

Smith showed the utmost lenience to Powhattan, 
the captured chief, as well as the other prisoners. 
The chief who had expected nothing less than a 
frightful and suffering death from the conqueror’s 
hand, which would have been his fate among the 
tribes of his own nation, manifested a cold and 
imperturbable resolution ; along with that resigna- 
tion peculiar to the Indian, which enables him to 
suffer silently the utmost tortures without an ex- 
pression or gesture of pain, which could be con- 
strued into cowardice. He was mute and immov- 
able ; no sign passing over his features but that of: 
bitter mortification and rage at his captivity. The 
fire had not wrought the devastation which the 
English had feared. It was soon extinguished. 
The magazine still stood, and to those whose 
houses were burned down, the doors of the more 
fortunate were freely opened, while the industry of 
the settlers and the abundance of timber, soon re- 
stored things nearly to their accustomed appearance. 

Often did Smith endeavour to win Powhattan to 
open communication, but every effort failed; he 
remained pertinaciously silent; and even when the 
offer of freedom was from motives of policy made 
to him, he rejected it with scorn. Smith was per- 
plexed at the obstinate character of the man. He 
would willingly have granted him his liberty at 
first, but prudence had thrown fetters around Sin. 
He hoped, however, through gentle and kindly 
treatment of the powerful chief, first, to make him 
his friend, and on the foundation of friendship to 
establish a more secure and lasting union with him. 

If he were surprised at the conduct of the chief, 
Powhattan was no less so at that of Smith to him. 
He expected a violent death, ; and instead of this, 
he met with mildness and even an offer of freedom. 
He could not but compare the behaviour of the 
settlers with that which Jukka had shown to them, 
and gradually some doubts of Jukka’s veracity 
arose in his mind. The habit of distrust was, how- 
ever, too powerful with the Indian ; and attributing 
Smith’s kindness to craft, he still prepared himself 
for death. Already eight days had passed since 
the attack of the wildmen; everything had re- 
turned to its usual routine in the colony, with this 
exception, that Smith was yy ay James-town 
by a strong bank of earth and a deep moat. 





SUNDAY IN PARIS. 


Tne newspapers, soon after the coup d'état of 
December last, stated that Louis Napoleon had 
issued an order for the cessation of all public works 
in France on the Sunday. How far the restora- 
tion of the Sabbath to a class of workmen who 
have never learned to appreciate its real value, may 
result in teaching them in what that value con- 
sists, we cannot pretend to judge; we may, how- 
ever, hope for the best, and trust, with what con- 
fidence we can, that the first step taken towards 
diminishing the desecration of the day of rest may 
in time lead to others conducive to its proper ob- 
servance. How great the change which will have 
to be effected in the habits and predilections of the 








French population before this desirable end is ac- 
complished, may be gathered from the following 
cursory sketch of a Sunday in Paris, the scenes 
of which are yet vivid in the recollection of the 
writer. 

I was awoke, at half-past six in the morning, 
by a noise outside the window of my apartment, 
a reom on the fifth floor of an hotel in the heart 
of the city. The sun streamed his rays brightly 
upon the hexagonal tiles that formed the flooring 
of the bed-chamber, when I, hearing a noise, 
leaped up and ran to the window to see what 
caused it. There, on the edge of a parapet jutting 
over a sheer descent of fifty or sixty feet, stood a 
couple of young fellows in their shirt sleeves, hot] 
engaged in the practice of fencing, in which bot 
were adroit practitioners. A false step would have 
precipitated either to immediate destruction; yet 
there they practised unconcernedly for a full hour, 
in evident high spirits, as if earning an appetite for 
breakfast. 

Having dressed, and spent an hour or two in re- 
tirement, I sallied forth in search of a breakfast for 
myself, and entered a coffee-house as the only re- 
source. Though only a little after nine, the place 
was swarming with customers, sopping strips of 
bread in coffee, and reading the news; and ¥ no- 
ticed that at least every third man, as soon as he 
had finished his meal, ascended a spiral iron stair- 
case into the billiard-room above, where the cease- 
less click of ivory balls and the babble of fift 
tongues informed me that the game was in full 
play. I now turned my steps towards the Cham 

lysées, in search of the Protestant chapel, the 
service at which I was told commenced at eleven. 
Thad hardly left the coffee-house when, turning into 
the Rue de la Monnaie, I came upon a group read- 
ing aloud the play-bills of the day. A new piece 
was coming out at the Opera, and a drama abound- 
ing in incidents of murder at a minor theatre. My 
way led me through the gardens of the Tuileries, 
where well-dressed children in numerous groups, 
attended by parents and nurses, were met to 
amuse themselves with ball and toy. In the 
Champs Elysées, as it was yet early, there were 
but few pleasure-takers on the spot, but prepara- 
tions were making on all sides for their entertain- 
ment. Booths and tents gaily decked, seats with- 
out number, countless bottles of various drinks, 
stores of viands, and the preparatory tuning of 
musical instruments, gave sufficient intimation of 
what was to take place. It was close upon eleven 
when I entered the Protestant chapel in the Hétel 
Marbeeuf, and there in comparative quiet I spent 
the two following hours. 

Service over, I made the circuit of the Champs 
Elysées, not without some curiosity to witness the 
Sunday habits of a people to whom I had hitherto 
been a stranger. It was a day of unclouded sun- 
shine and but moderate warmth, and all Paris 
seemed to have left their homes to reap the enjoy- 
ment of the summer. The booths were filled with 
merry-makers, and pic-nic parties reclined beneath 
the = a —_— tablecloths — the 

ound. Here a waltzing party was wheeling 
sail to the music of a fall band. There a group 
of attentive listeners had congregated round a 
quintette of Italian minstrels, who gave them, in 
exchange for their small coin, the newest airs from 
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the Opera. I was forcibly struck with the appear- 
ance and bearing of the minstrels themselves, who, 
dressed in perfect fashion, aped the airs of profes- 
sors and public favourites. The girl who carried 
the collecting cup wore a gold-watch and chain, 
and a pair of pearl drops which would have become 
a countess. 

In the open spaces of ground, parties of young men 
were noisily pursuing an exciting game, the skill 
of which consisted in keeping constantly in the air a 
huge inflated ball of India-rubber, which they re- 
ceived as it fell, not as with our foot-ballers on the 
toes, but upon their clenched fists, from which the 
black globe would rise like a rocket above the tops 
of the tallest trees. Fathers of families and ma- 
trons of mature age were playing at battledore and 
shuttlecock; and further on, a vast crowd had 
gathered in a circle to witness the strange and semi- 
human antics of a company of performing dogs. 

I had subsequently occasion to visit the Palais 
Royal. In its gardens, seated round the cool 
spray of the fountain, men of all the nations of 

urope sat or reclined in the full luxury of semi- 
oriental enjoyment, or did the honours of hospi- 
tality to their female companions. Waiters active as 
spaniels, darted about, carrying in all directions 
coffee, fruits, wine, ices, and cooling drinks. 

After dinner, I accompanied a friend beyond the 
Barrier de Neuilly, and noticed as we passed along 
the streets that they were comparatively empty, 
and that even those of the inhabitants who had re- 
mained on guard at home, had assembled as by 
one consent to amuse themselves at their own 
doors. Childish games were played by grey- 
haired men, and a species of gambling, by pitching 
leaden weights into the small compartments of a 
machine shaped like a miniature chest of drawers, 
seemed to be much in vogue among the lower 
orders. But high and low, rich and poor, were on 
all sides ardent in the pursuit of pleasure, plainly 
without a thought that they were otherwise than 
profitably engaged. Outside the barriers we came 
upon groups of citizens riding upon wooden horses 
perched upon round-abouts. Men of all ages, in 
genteel garb, and accompanied by wives and 
daughters mounted on side-saddled blocks, were 
whirled round and round fifty tiines for a penny, 
which penny they might even save were they dex- 
terous enough to detach, by the aid of a mimic 
lance with which each one was furnished, a certain 
number of rings strung upon a horizontal pole. 
Maultitudes of gazing spectators, waiting their turn 
to mount, flocked around. Further on, horse-racing 
by female jockeys attracted prodigious crowds of 
the lower orders ; and in inclosnres by the road-side, 
somewhat resembling the tea-gardens in England, 
men and women mounted on wooden steeds as 
large as life, or seated in cars, were rushing at 
railway pace down the side of an artificial moun- 
tain of poles and planks. There was no pause in 
the sound of music which rose on all sides, and 
which, mingled with shouts of laughter, the hum 
of voices, the clapping of hands, the shuffling of 
busy feet, the clink of glasses, the gurgle of dis- 
gorging bottles, and the frequent sharp crack of 
rifle and ey shots from marksmen practising at 
the doll, formed a concourse of sounds altogether 
strange and portentous to ears accustomed to the 
tranquil repose of an English Sabbath. 





I left the tea-table of my friend about seven 
o’clock, returned through the barrier, and crossing 
the Avenue de Neuilly, found myself, after thread- 
ing some narrow defiles, in the Allée des Veuves, 
which, stranger as I was, I could not fail to re- 
cognise as a favourite resort of a lower grade of 
the population. Here mirth and jollity, freed 
from polite conventionalisms, ran riot ; intemper- 
ance, too, looked in upon the scene, and coarse 
banter and practical jokes qualified the merriment. 
With many of the middle classes were more of 
the lower and labouring, and all found every want 
anticipated in the abundance of food prepared in 
the numerous guinguettes, at a price which all 
could afford. Dancing here, as elsewhere, seemed 
the occupation of the day; but both music and 
motion were of a less refined stamp than obtains 
in more genteel resorts. The waltz, accelerated 
in time after the first or second repetition of the 
tune, until it had grown into a confused and 
rapidly twirling whirlpool of human forms, was 
the dance most in favour. Here the blouse eclipsed 
the broadcloth, and clean faces and shaven chins 
had not been regarded as indispensable accompani- 
ments to the Sunday revel. 

From this bewildering scene I soon emerged 
into the open space of the Champs Elysées, where 
the crowd had amazingly increased since the morn- 
ing. The athletic sports had ceased, and thou- 
sands reclining under the trees in the faint beams 
of the now almost level sun, found a new pleasure 
in rest after the day’s excitement, and dallied over 
their evening repast, economizing the luxury of 
the hour as a Frenchman only knows how. Still 
thousands of unwearied dancers footed it on the 
greensward to the stream of music which from one 
quarter or another never ceased to flow. I looked 
for the effects of the wine-drinking, which, from the 
appearance of the crowded tents, had been going 
on all day. It is proper to add that I could recog- 
nise no sign of excess; it was plain that this was 
not the arena of drunkenness, repulsive to the mind 
as was its Sabbath-day aspect. 

The sun had gone down when I entered the 
gardens of the Tuileries. Here the multitude 
was more dense than in the scene I had just 
quitted ; but there was no band of music, no danc- 
ing, no wine. The seats, the walks, the dark 
avenues, all were crowded with groups of talkers, 
of a class more sedate, and on the whole more aged, 
than the votaries of pleasure in the Champs Ely- 
sées. Yet amusements were not wanting. Here 
a man entertained a small group with clever jug- 
gling tricks. There a child, not three years of age 
apparently, played “ C’est 2’ Amour” upon the 
fiddle, accompanied by another in his second year, 
upon the tambour, to the great delight of the well- 
dressed circle of young people, who rewarded them 
liberally. But darkness was coming on, and pre- 
sently the drums began to beat the signal of re- 
treat from the garden. Strange drumming it was 
—at first like the faint roll of distant thunder— 
then a sudden pause of six or eight bars, and then 
the simultaneous bang of twenty pairs of drum- 
8g in one clear explosion unisonous as a cannon: 
shot. 

I left the gardens, and passing along the quay, 
stopped occasionally to watch the fitting Syure 
upon the bridges, reflected in the rapid stream 
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below. N car the Louvre, a dense crowd had congre- 
gated to listen to the performance of a favourite | PLEASURE IS CHEAP. 
street minstrel. It was a singular and character- | Drip you ever study the cheapness of some plea- 
istic spectacle. Just within the edge of a circle | sures? Do you know how little it takes to make 
whose diameter was nearly the width of the road, | a multitude happy? Such trifles as a penny, a 
and which was formed spontaneously by the popu- | word, or a smile, do the work. There are two or 
lace, stood a tall moustached militaire, in a rusty | three boys passing along—Give them each a chest- 
coat, whose long tails almost swept the ground. | nut, and how smiling they look! They will not 
At his feet was spread a large white sheet, broad | be cross for some time, poor widow lives in a 
enough for his couch. Round the sheet, at in- | neighbourhood, who is the mother of half a dozen 
srcand 8 mal of thin Conlin de Warned | and they wil all be guys A child hes Lost Xi 
s , c as lost his 
glaringly, fanned by the evening breeze. He | arrow—the world to Naan he mourns calle ; 
now — his i a long pocket, tuned it | help him find to it, or make him another, and how 
»- a on seconds, - » ——s 2 — chord, | mo, will the sunshine play upon his sober face. 
SMMMINEEE Gio. clnct, ‘scenielig" opeahing, | of wood; emet has 6. Sow suemsentee GE'agsik 0 
: . : | ; ni ew moments, or s a 
was really grand, and the breathless attention of | pleasant word to him, and he forgets his toil and 
the —— ey their Sag aga Fal his | —_ — without minding it. Your apprentice 
pee 2 ? was ae ah ut by —— oat ro a mug, or cut the vest too large, or 
copper cnccttinna of | ie me pias s cal drel,” snd he fea om Mes b 7 i rT om 
‘ ; s miserable ; but remark, “I am 
piece “¥ silver fell a - rye and was acknow- | sorry,” and he will try to do better. You employ 
ledged by a state nd of the minstrel’s rigid | a man—pay him cheerfully, and speak a pleasant 
form. Suddenly the measure changed, and the | word to hin, and he vane your nes @-con- 
rich — of = powerful bass voice were added to | tented heart, to light up his own hearth with 
the charm of his wondrous instruament—and then | smiles of gladness. As you pass along the street, 
the copper shower pattered hard and fast upon the | you meet a familiar hae “Good morning,” 
white linen. Then he would pause for a few mo- | as though you felt happy, and it will work ad- 
ments, look around him, and invite the liberality | mirably in the heart of your neighbour. 
of his patrons by exclaiming “ Cowrage ! courage, . ps ; 
mes amis! om commencera encore, courage !” or cet ie ee thing 
Then waving his bow with the air of a magician, The seed the io "heh ite na 
he would run, rapid as thought, from the lowest Eternity shall tell.” ee oxy 
note to the very apex of the harmonic scale, far 
above the shrillest pipe of the tiniest feathery | Pleasure is cheap—who will not bestow it libe- 
songster; and then down again with the most | rally? If there are smiles, sunshine, and flowers 
comic and sarcastic imitations of the roulades and | all about us, let us not grasp them with a miser’s 
cadenzas of the reigning prima donna, till the | fist and lock them up in our hearts. No. Rather 
whole teong hag A — = wer ee | vo - — —— and one them about us, in the 
more willing to give. en the contributions | cot of the widow, among the groups of children in 
had es eprnyertes his on gen a = crowded — men of business congre- 
a popular air of Beranger’s, chanted with tre- | gate, in our families and everywhere. We can 
mendous energy, and accompanied with an amount | make the wretched happy ; the discontented 
of fanciful skill rarely if ever surpassed. Then, | cheerful; the afflicted resigned; at an exceedingly 
collecting the four corners of the sheet, he bundled | cheap rate. Who will refuse to do it? 
up the coins, deposited them, with a graceful bow, 
in his long pocket—kicked the flaming candles a sel 
out of his way and departed. 

Not till then was I able to penetrate the crowd NEVER GIvE A Kick ror a Hit.—I learned 
and return to my lodging. I found the old porter | a good lesson when I was a little girl, says a lady. 
and his wife playing a game of dominoes in their | One frosty morning IT was looking out of the win- 
little chamber, having fatigued themselves with a | dow into my father’s farm-yard, where stood many 
rege pach ther Agee og) ge fab He 
only lodger who hail yet returned home from the | _— "dll ome FG cess pemmstire | ri faa 
exercises of the Sunday. It is not my object to| round. In making the attempt, she happened ta 
comment on the scene, but to narrate peg saw. | hit her next neighbour ; whereupon the neighbour 
At a time when it is proposed to open t ne Ury stal kicked and hit another. In five minutes, the whole 
ce — Sy ete tae” oak Gate no pes i eerie Ri Myer 3 ee hips my, 

é § day, 2 S- | mother laughed, and said, “See what comes 
simitate English to Continental Sabbaths, it may | kicking when you are hit. Just so, I have seen 
not have been unimportant to have shown what a! one cross word set a whole family by the ears 
Parisian Sunday is. some frosty morning.” Afterwards, if my brothers 
_ or myself were a little irritable, she would say, 
“Take care, my children. Remember how the 
fight in the farm-yard began. Never give back a 
kick for a hit, and you will save yourself and 
others a great deal of trouble.” 

















BENEFIT YOUR FRIENDS, that they may love you 


more dearly still. 
BENEFIT YOUR ENEMIES, that they may at last be- 


come your friends. 
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CARISBROOK CASTLE, 


RAMBLES IN THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 
No. I. 

Ir a person were to be asked to describe the cha- 
racter of the beauty of the Isle of Wight in one 
word, the most appropriate word he could use, 
would be, variety. A constant succession, a diver- 
sified panorama of land and sea views, each of 
peculiar beauty in itself, but all deriving an in- 
creased loveliness from association with, or contrast 
to, some scenes of so totally different a character, 
that their combination constitutes both the marvel 
and the loveliness. 

There isa peculiar convenience as well as delight 
in traversing a little sea-girt region of twenty- 
three miles from east to west, and thirteen from 
north to south without danger, or great fatigue ; 
and at a very moderate expenditure of time and 
money, secing rocks, cliffs, sands, caves, bold pro- 
montories, lovely bays, fairy creeks garlanded with 
woods nearly to the water’s edge. And then, con- 
trasting these sea views, landward, to have green 
downs intersected by exquisite valleys, rich pas- 
tures, smooth lawns, well-watered plains, pretty 
picturesque villages nestling at hill sides, and 
thriving towns where all the elegance as well as 
comforts of life can be found. 

Yet the testimony of tourists, in reference to 
this isle, differs more than that of travellers in 





any other picturesque part of the United Kingdom. 
Of course, the far greater portion are delighted, 
some in ecstasies of rapture, while others are very 
much disappointed. These latter are generally 
persons from romantic districts of the kingdom, 
as Derbyshire or Devonshire, who, used to the 
wild, the wonderful, and the lovely, go with ex- 
aggerated expectations to the Isle of Wight, and 
are annoyed, that the picture made by their imagi- 
nation is unlike the reality, whereupon they in- 
stantly begin to depreciate the scenery. 

Steam travelling has brought the Isle of Wight 
within three, or at most seven, hours of the metro- 
polis. The South-Western Rail to Southampton 
is the usual route; or, if preferred, Gosport or 
Portsmouth, whence steam-boats ply several times 
a day to the island; the passage to Ryde taking 
on an average about half an hour. The chan- 
nel, or Solent sea, varies at different places from 
two to seven miles in width. In the old times of 
sailing packets, from one to seven hours was the 
vague period allotted for crossing. The three 
towns on the north side of the island (opposite the 
Hampshire coast), where tourists mostly land, are 
Yarmouth, Cowes, and Ryde. Passengers from 
Lymington go to Yarmouth; from Southampton, 
usually to Cowes ; and from Portsmouth or Gos- 
port, to Ryde. Decidedly the roughest passage is 
from Lymington to Yarmouth ; the sea there has a 
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strong current called “a race,” and in winter time | mean huts. The upper part, on the top of the 


steams-boats do not regularly ply with passengers. | 
The other and more usual routes are very pleasant. | 
They give just enough, and not too much of the | 
sea for those poor tourists who are bad sailors ; | 
and the island rising, with its verdant uplands and | 
terraces adorned with waving trees, out of the 
sparkling waters, reminds one of “a fair gem set | 
in a silver sea.” It is more lovely and alluring | 
than grand or stupendous in its appearance as you 
approach. Cowes has a very picturesque harbour. 

he town is situated on a steep declivity of a semi- 
circular point of land, on the summit of which is 
placed the church. The town is divided into east 
and west by the river Medina, which here empties 
itself into the sea. The Old Castle on West Cowes 
was erected to protect the harbour in the reign of 
Henry vit1. The streets of the town, though con- 
siderably improved of late years, are narrow, and 
have very little but their fine locality to make them 
interesting. East Cowes, as the abode of royalty, 
the marine residence of the royal children, is natu- 
rally an object of attraction to all tourists. Osborne 
House is a spacious mansion, known for far more 
than half a century as one of the most commodious 
dwellings in the island. It is situated on a gentle 
eminence among embowering trees, and commands 
sea and land views of considerable extent and 
beauty. The inhabitants of the town and neigh- 
bourhood have acted very judiciously, and set a 
good example to tourists, by never indulging in 
those habits of intrusion, which (though affection 
and loyalty may be the motive) are so likely to be 
annoying to the royal family. In this sweet island 
retreat our beloved sovereign and her children en- 
joy privacy and quiet, which to them must be the 
greatest luxury ; and visitors, catching the manner 
of the place, leave that quiet unbroken. 

Ryde is the town most likely to prove immedi- 
ately attractive to the tourist. The steam-boats 
from the opposite coast touch at a very long and | 
handsome pier to land the passengers; and it is | 
worth while to give a caution to all who study 
economy, that it is best to have their luggage in 
one package, for each distinct parcel pays pier 
dues. One bag or box, when carried by the owner, 
passes by the fee (twopence) that he pays for 
himself. 

During the last thirty years, many towns have 
grown up in England ; none however, as a ma- 
rine place of resort, more rapidly than Ryde. There 
was a time, and persons who are but entering 
middle life can well remember it, when, if passen- 
gers wanted to land at Ryde, carts used to come 
over the sands at low water, and take them from 
the packets ; and sometimes, at high water, rough- 
looking women used to take passengers on their 
backs and carry them through the surf to the land- 
ing-place. We do not set this down as hearsay ; 
we look through the vista of thirty-four or thirty- 
five years, and calling up the keen recollection of 
early childhood, can bring to mind a portly gentle- 
man and sundry others being, on a wild winter 
evening, thus conveyed ashore at Ryde. Past and 
present jostle very curiously in reference to this 
same town of Ryde. At the period adverted to, it 
was a kind of straggling village, on a fine declivity 
sloping to the sea. e lower part that was by 








the sea-side consisting of scrambling houses and 


ascent, comprised a few cottages and humble tene- 
ments. There was a kind of sloping field lying 
between these two sections. That was Ryde. 
Now it has long, wide, well-paved streets running 
up the ascent from the sea, with very handsome 
shops and every fashionable attraction. On a fine 
morning, no promenade in a town can be more de- 
lightful than to walk down the principal street of 
Ryde—a steep descent, with the sea appearing to 
hang like a brilliant transparent blue curtain 
across the end. In certain conditions of the sun 
and atmosphere, the sparkling waters seem of a 
deeper blue here than we have ever seen them in 
the British scas. Great taste has been displayed 
in this charming town, by the way in which the 
streets for private residences are laid out. The 
houses are mostly detached, and surrounded with 
gardens. As trees and flowers thrive all over the 
island, and the usual sterility of a sea coast is 
unknown here, there is a look of rural elegance 
and comfort in these pretty dwellings very unusual 
in a bathing-place of fashionable resort. 

When people rest themselves at Cowes or Ryde, 
they generally turn over a map of the district, and 
if at all interested in physical geography, they 
notice that the island is of an irregular rhomboidal 
or oval form; it has a chain of Downs running 
from east to west, like a back-bone, along the whole 
length of the island. The character of the scenery 
is totally different on each side of these Downs ; 
on the one side being bold and romantic, and on 
the other, soft and rural. The river Medina, rising 
at St. Catherine’s, runs from the south to north, 
and dividing the island into two equal parts, empties 
itself into the sea at Cowes. All the scenery is 
beautiful, but it is not all romantic. The back of 
the island, as it is called, (that is, the south,) from 
Freshwater on the west, to Culver cliff on the 
east, possesses the points of highest natural in- 
terest to the lover of the picturesque. This region 
has not only the rocks, cliffs, and bays, but the 
“ Chines,” as they are called—chasms or rents in 
the cliffs—and the unrivalled undercliff, a natural 
terrace along the face of the cliffs, a quarter of a 
mile wide, and six miles long, terminating at 
each extremity with the bold promontories of St. 
Catherine’s and Shanklin, and possessing the 
utmost fertility. 

In taking pleasure, as well as in everything else, 
order and method are necessary. Some folks sup- 
pose, when they look at the map, and think of 
twenty-three miles by thirteen, and seventy in cir- 
cumference, surely the island can be seen in a long 
day ; so they take a scamper along some roads, 
over a down or two, get a peep at the sea from a 
cliff and return to the main land, confused for the 
most part and consequently dissatisfied, and never 
able to recall any scene very clearly. The Isle of 
Wight, like a friend, cannot be known in a day. If 


“people have but a day, they had better take a 


cruise round the island. Steam-boats from South- 
ampton are constantly, during summer, making 
these excursions, and few trips can be more delight- 
ful. The passengers are allowed to land at Vent- 
nor, or some place of equal beauty. Tourists, who 
can spare three days, can see the island tolerably ; 
while those who can stay a weck may see it well. 
The custom mostly is to visit Newport, from 
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whence, as it is nearly in the centre of the island, 
many tours may be made with advantage.* 

Though this little metropolis is situated on the 
least interesting part of the island, few country 
towns of its size are more lively and respectable, 
and none cleaner. The uncommonly productive 
soil of the island, its brisk trade, and numerous 
visitors, with the industrious habits of the islanders, 
have always, time immemorial, made them a well- 
to-do community ; and Newport, in its good streets 
and handsome shops, has borne always the marks 
of prosperity. The town has changed very little 
during the last thirty years. It certainly argues 
either a very happy lot or great contentment, per- 
haps both, when people, particularly English peo- 
ple (proverbially restless), are so little prone to 
change. ‘Trade, commerce, and manufactures have 
altered their localities and ruined or raised numer- 
ous districts. Railroads have set up new towns and 
put down old ones in various places. Emigration 
has changed, if not obviously thinned, the popula- 
tion. London has gone so far out of town in the 
time named, that it is difficult to say where the 
Great Metropolis begins or ends. The continent 
of Europe has been convulsed to its centre and 
changed hands, as to governments, as though it 
were a chess-board. And yet cosy little Newport 
has pleasantly jogged on, like a merry child sing- 
ing in the pe 

On arriving at Newport from Ryde or Cowes, less 
than an hour’s ride, it is usual after a stroll through 
the town to visit the ruins of Carisbrook Castle, an 
interesting place in itself, but peculiarly so in an 
island where there are very few picturesque ruins. 

The road to Carisbrook is strait out of New- 
port from the High-street. The village is pretty, 
and the castle stands on a commanding elevation. 
The citadel or keep is the most ancient part of 
the castle, and some authorities claim for it a very 
high antiquity. It is certain there was a fortress 
here long before the Norman Conquest. After 
that event William bestowed the lordship of the 
island on William Fitz-Osborne, Earl of Hereford, 
who, it is thought, built much of the present strue- 
ture. It passed through many hands until it came 
into the possession of Lord Woodville, the brother 
of Elizabeth, the beautiful queen of Edward tv, 





* The following routes have been followed with ease and 
satisfaction :-— 

First pay, Western Tour: rrom Newrort T0 CarisBrooxk 
CastLx.—Brixton, Mollistown, Brook-point, Freshwater, Nee- 
dies, Yarmouth, Calbourne, Swanstown, and back to Newport. 

Szconp pay, Eastern Tour: Nrwrort to Worton.— 
Ryde, St, Helen’s, Brading, Sandown, Ashey, and back to 
Newport. 

Tuirp Day, Sournern Tour: Newrort To STanpun.— 
Pidford, Niton, St. Laurence, Ventnor, Bonchurch, Shanklin, 
Arreton, back to Newport. 

A better route still is the following, much of it pedestrian, 
and arranged for a week :— 

Mowrpay.—Journey from London to Newport, vid South- 
ampton and Cowes, Walk to Carisbrook Castle and the envi- 
rons of Newport. 

Tuxzspax.—Ride to Calbourne, thence to Alum Bay, and 
stroll to the sea-shore at the foot of Arreton Hill. 

Wepwzspay.— Walk or ride over the Downs to Freshwater 
Gate, and from thence by Afton and Shaleombe Downs to 
om Point, and by Brixton through Atherfield to Blackgang 

ne, 

Tuurspay.—Explore the Undercliffe by St. Lawrence, 
Ventnor, Bonchurch, to Shanklin; if not too tired stroll to 
Dunnose Point. 

Faray.— By sea-side to Sandown, thence to Brading and 
on to Culver Cliffs, thence proceed to Ryde. 

SaTurDaY.—Binstead Quarries, and thence vid Ryde and 
Portsmouth to London. 





and it was sold by him to that monarch, since 
which time it has been affixed to the crown. It 
fell into decay, and was repaired by Queen Elizabeth 
in 1598. In 1647-8, it became the prison of 
Charles 1. The gateway flanked by the remains 
of two round towers, the castle yard, a well three 
hundred feet deep, a window said to have been 
that of Charles’s prison, the keep, and the extensive 
ruined walls whence lovely views are obtained on 
all sides, are all that remain to tell of feudal 
grandeur and oppression, or of the dwelling of an 
imprisoned king during the last year of his melan- 
choly life. In this spot, the student of English 
history will recall many scenes; the fierce Nor- 
man baron displacing the Saxon; the wars of the 
Roses, when the mild Henry vi bestowed the 
Isle of Wight on Lord Warwick, and crowned him 
king of it; the Woodville family lifted into 
splendour and sorrow by the marriage of the fair 
Elizabeth to the luxurious Edward tv, when the 
castle became a regal appanage ; Elizabeth's im- 
provements; till Charles’s suspense, sorrow, and 
abortive attempt to escape concluded the record. 
Nor will Hammond, the governor of the castle at 
the time it was a prison for royalty, be forgotten. 
He was a type of a large class in Britain in those 
troublous times. Allied to both parties, his duties 
and his feelings would have a bitter struggle. He 
was the nephew of Dr. Hammond the king’s favour. 
ite chaplain. He was the husband of a daughter of 
the patriot Hampden, and therefore related to 
Cromwell. Hammond has been abused by the 
royalists; but recent history has shown that he 
acted according to his views of right in a difficult 
crisis. We should add also that there are some 
interesting historical associations connected with 
female names in the records of the castle. Isabella 
de Fortibus illegally bequeathed the castle on 
her death-bed to Edward 1, which caused some 
lengthened troubles in subsequent reigns. The 
Countess of Pembroke, during the civil wars of the 
17th century, held the castle for a time against 
the Parliament, with a heroism similar to that of 
the Countesses of Derby and Arundel, her two 
contemporaries. And here, too, youth and sorrow 
have combined to leave a mournful recollection, 
for Elizabeth, the second daughter of Charles 1, 
died a prisoner, at the age of 15; royalist writers 
say of a broken heart. 

Ascending the steps of the keep, there is, on a 
clear day, a magnificent view; the cliffs of Fresh- 
water are visible, while the eminence of the castle, 
on a hill rising three hundred feet at least out of 
a lovely valley, gives it every advantage of a com- 
manding prospect. 

Returning to Newport, the tourist will not fail 
to observe the comfortable look of the working 
classes; and it is a fact, honourable to the intelli- 
gence and benevolence of the islanders, that long 
before the parliament devised a plan for the better 
mode of administering the poor law, there was in 
this little isle an asylum for the destitute poor 
called “ The House of Industry,” where employ- 
ment was found for the inmates, and their labour 
was made beneficial to themselves and the institu- 
tion; where the d tion of pauperism was 
not inflicted, and habits of idleness were not fos- 
tered. In this respect, the islanders set an example 
to all England. 
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The prettiest rural walk in the neigbourhood of 
Newport is to a wood most incongruously called 
“ Marble Wood,” (probably a corruption of “ Mar- 
vel,”) where, though the trees are not large, they 
are very beautiful, and the undulating surface is 
draped with a wild and lovely growth of under- 
wood; and the banks, during spring and summer, 
are thickly enamelled with wild flowers. Indeed, 
the botanist and florist may rejoice in the flowers of 
the island as much as the geologist in its fossils. 

A short walk on the Cowes road brings the 
visitor to Parkhurst, where we will pause before 
taking a ramble to the romantic south coast. Near 
the barracks, and looking like a barrack, is the 
prison for juvenile offenders—once called by a 
better name—*“ The Reformatory.” Some lines of 
a poetess on this place—lines full of thoughtful 
beauty—may well close cur present sketch. 


“ A mournful memory in my bosom stirs ! 
A recollection of the lovely isle 
Where, in the purple shadow of thy firs, 
Parkhurst! and gloomy in the summer’s smile 
Stands the cn1Lpy’s Prison! * * # * *% # 


Alas! what inmates may inhabit there ? 
Those to whose infant days a parent’s roof, 
In lieu of a protection, was a snare ; 
Those from whose minds instruction held aloof 
No hope, no effort made in their behoof; 
Whose lips familiar were with blasphemy, 
And words obscene that mock’d at all reproof, 
But never utter’d prayer to the Most High, 
Or learned one gentle hymn his name to glorify. 


The saved are there, who would have been the lost ; 
The check’d in crime, who might have been the 
doom’d ; 
The wild brier buds, whose tangled path was cross’d 
By nightshade poison, trailing where they bloom’d! 
The wreck’d, round whom the threatening surges 
boom’d, 
Borne in this life-boat! far from peril’s stress ; 
The shelter’d, o’er whose heads the thunder loom’d ; 
Convicts, (convicted of much helplessness,) 
Exiles whe mm Mercy guides through guilt’s dark wilder- 
ness. 


THE PEASANT-NOBLES; OR, THE 
BETHUNE BROTHERS. 
CHAPTER II. 
Ix our sketch of the brothers Bethune, we have 
hitherto chiefly followed the track of the youngest, 
the latest born, and the earliest taken, whose story, 


just because of this, is in some respects the more 


touching of the two. Yet the history of the one is 
very much the history of the other. Brothers in 
blood, they were in a most remarkable degree 
brothers in mind, in character, and in fortune like- 
wise. In industry, in daily labour, in fine intellec- 
tual tastes and perseverance in cultivating them, in 
unselfish devotion to their parents and to each 
other, and benevolence to all mankind, in stern in- 
dependence and integrity, and a high ever-living 
sense of duty, it were difficult to say which sur- 
passed the other. Old Aily herself could scarcely 
tell which of her boys she should regard with most 
pleasure: Alexander, running with his four 
pounds, all he could call his own, to prevent the 
sale of his poor neighbour’s cow; or John, though 
fagged and wearied, sallying forth on some other 
errand of mercy and kindness; or each in turn 
pouring into her delighted ears some of his own 





sweet verses. Yes, it was joy indeed to her mother’s 
heart to see all this, and to know too, that in the 
struggle of life, each had in each a true brother to 
his soul. No separate interests, no separate bur- 
dens, no separate joys were theirs. A oneness 
most lovely in itself, yet mournful in that it was 
so much a oneness in sorrow, privation, and dis- 
appointment, runs through their entire history. 
The first literary efforts of both the young men 
were poetical. At the age of seventeen, John had 
planned and wished to write a poem of the didactic 
kind, which as he intended should resemble, in 
some particulars, Cowper’s “ Task ;” that is, he 
was to treat in it any subject which struck his 
fancy, observing only a natural transition from 
one to the other. This poem he was to call “ Vi- 
gils of the Night ;” but after working at it occa- 
sionally for a long period it was ultimately aban- 
doned. In 1833, the brothers projected a joint work, 
to be called “ The Poetical Preacher ;” but John’s 
successive illnesses in that year, already referred 
to, prevented the accomplishment of the design. 
Two years after, Alexander writes to Mr. Robert 
Chambers of Edinburgh, soliciting advice in re- 
gard to his literary plans; and, ere long, two of his 
sweet rural stories, “The Harvest Day” and 
“ Hazelburn,” appeared in Chambers’ Edinburgh 
Journal. The att summer, he visits Edin- 
burgh in search of a publisher for a volume of 
Tales, the ms. of which he carries with him. A 
few of these have been written by his brother, but 
far the larger number are from Alexander’s own 
pen. His hopes of success in visiting the Scottish 
metropolis are not the brightest. He feels that 
the probability is, he may have to return with his 
ms. as he went. This once, however, his fears are 
disappointed. Almost by accident, as we in our 
short-sighted wisdom should say, he becomes 
Imown to a gentleman who takes a warm interest 
in his concerns, and ever after proves a most 
valuable friend. This gentleman gets in time a 
publisher for Bethune’s book, and acts as man of 
business, critic, everything in short, for the poor 
author. The correspondence, which through many 
years is carried on between them, is highly ho- 
nourable to both.* On the side of the critic, there 
is much taste and discrimination, with most 
anxious solicitude for the success of his friend, and 
unwearied efforts to promote it; while, on the other 
side, there is a beautiful willingness to take ad- 
vice, and readiness to be corrected with a free and 
intelligent exercise of the author’s own judgment. 
Early in 1838, Alexander Bethune’s volume 
appeared, under the title of “Tales and Sketches of 
the Scottish Peasantry.” Its reception was fa- 
vourable. Many of the papers praised it highly; 
and the author had the honour of a favourable 
i in bend Pryor oH Pi 3 unsolicited, 
an a perfect stranger to him. e pecuni 
adviinhigs be derived from the work was Pry some 
but the circumstances attending its publication 
were encouraging, and Alexander writes to his 
friend in Edinburgh, with a gaiety unusual to him 
of the commotion excited in the little town of 
Newburgh, by finding that all unknown to them, 
such a book had gone forth from their midst ; 
how the inhabitants besieged the little booksho 
of the place for copies, and how the perplex 
vender of such wares had to send in all haste to 
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Perth to obtain the means of gratifying their cu- 
riosity. In this work, and indeed in all the tales 
of its author, his great power of fine and just de- 
scription of external nature, and his keen and deli- 
cate perception of charaeter, strike the discriminat- 
ing reader at once. These gifts were strong in 
him, and he early began to exercise them. The 
hot labour of the harvest-field could not destroy 
the feeling and sentiment with which he looked 
round on all things bright and beautiful which God 
had made, or scanned with keen and curious but 
never cynical eye the characters of the toiling 
i area there. This scene is described by 
iimself, 


* The many faces too which there were met, 
With all the signs of feeling, passion, thought, 
Which flitted o’er them * 

Form’d a rich field for an observant eye— 

A field where Fancy for herself might reap, 
And hold an hourly revel of her own. 

Among them first I tried to read the lines 
Grooved in “ the human countenance divine,” 
To search the eye for sentiment, and trace 

Its look askance, upturn’d or downward bent, 
With all the attitudes—the idle hands 

Which seem’d to play with trifles, or were clasp’d 
} ve the bosom, or were firmly clench’d, 
Although no foe ostensible were near, 

To some according impulse of the heart, 

Of which these were so many outward signs. 
Among them too I learn’d the little all 

I e’er could know of human character ; 

And this to me was much, for I was fain 

To study man, his manners, thoughts, affections, 
And woman too.” 


While the fate of “Tales and Sketches” was 
yet hanging in the balance, the brothers occupied 
their evenings with another work of a grave cha- 
raeter, “ Lectures on Practical Economy.” The 
subject suggests itself to John, who explains it to 
his brother, as neither political, moral, nor domes- 
tic economy, but that sort of economy which they 
had themselves practised; and which, if it were 
adopted by others, might enable a greater number 
of people to live independently on their own earn- 
ings than had as yet thought of doing so. Their 
first design was to deliver these lectures in the 
towns and villages round, selling admission tickets, 
and afterwards publish them; but the speaking 
part of the project was soon abandoned. The 
composition of the lectures however went on, with 
no other help in the way of books, at the com- 
mencement, than an article on Accumulation in 
the Penny Encyclopedia. Afterwards, the au- 
thors were supplied with Smith’s “ Wealth of Na- 
tions,” and some other sources of information. 
They had also the advantage, through means of 
Alexander’s ever zealous literary friend, of receiv- 
ing in the revision of their work, friendly stric- 
tures from Dr. Murray, Lecturer on Political Eco- 
nomy. This gentleman characterized the work as 
in the circumstances perfectly wonderful, and 
entered into the authors’ views with much kindly 
interest. “To those who are curious in literary 
matters,” Alexander writes, *‘ it may not perhaps, 
be sar gr etd to ie that these lectures were 
at first written upon brown paper bags ri open, 
shreds of paper which had come to the =. with 
tea, sugar, tobacco, etc., in short, everything 
which would carry ink; while the writers had no 
better writing-desk than their knees. The whole 





of the writing, too, was performed with two quills, 
which were more than half cut down before they 
were applied to that purpose.” 

While these things were transpiring in the lite- 
rary history of the Bethunes, their outward condi- 
tion had its vicissitudes also. For one year John 
held the situation of overseer of the plantations in 
which he had formerly worked. The income was 
small, but better than he could procure otherwise. 
His brother accompanied him as assistant, and 
altogether this position was an improvement on 
any they had hitherto occupied. To the promo- 
tion of his master’s interests, the young overseer 
devoted himself with a zeal which left him scarcely 
any time for his favourite literary pursuit. But he 
was not destined to reap a present reward. At the 
end of the first year’s engagement, the property 
changed hands, and he was coolly told that his 
services were no longer required. This, and still 
more unworthy treatment, repeatedly experienced, 
heightened the natural independence of the 
brothers almost to a morbid degree ; so that, when 
some friends desired to procure for them situations 
in a bank, or government employment, they decid- 
edly declined the offers. Anything approaching 
to patronage, in whatever shape or form, they 
would have none of. 

To the old cottage at Lochend the brothers re- 
turned; but they soon found that even there they 
must not stay long. It was hard to be turned out 
even of this miserable hovel. The parents felt it 
keenly, for there their noble boys had grown up 
by their side. And these young men too, as they 
gazed for the last time on the trim and pretty 
garden which, with the patient labour of years, 
they had converted from a wild piece of ground 
into what it was, sighed to leave the flowers and 
shrubs, the green walks and pleasant arbour, 
which had become as very friends to them. But 
it must be; and the sons, anxious that their 
parents, in their declining years, should not be 
exposed to the risk of being turned out of 
home at the caprice of a landlord, determined 
to set to the task, formidable in their cireum- 
stances, of building a house. They chose for the 
site a spot called Mount Pleasant, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the little town of Newburgh, and laid 
the foundation of their dwelling on the 26th of 
July, 1837. “ Had it been known to the world,” 
says Alexander, “ that we purposed to finish a house 
thirty-six feet in length and twenty in breadth, 
without asking or taking any assistance except 
such as we could pay for at the ordinary rate, and 
with no more wealth than two bolls of oatmeal to 
serve as summer provision, the thews and sinews 
ef two human beings, and about 30/. in money, 
reflecting individuals would have probably pro- 
nounced us fit for Bedlam: yet such was the case.” 
The brothers had taught themselves to work at 
whatever came in the way—now as masons, now 
as carpenters, now as gardeners ;—and they found 
abundant use for all their mechanical skill, Their 
labour while this house was building was fright- 
fully severe. The elder son gives us a minute ac- 
count of his brother’s work, and we may rest 
assured his own share of the burden was not 
lighter. “ He (John) left home every morning 
before five o’clock, travelled three miles, com- 
menced work immediately, and wrought till nearly 
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half-past seven in the evening, with no more rest 
than was absolutely necessary to swallow his break- 
fast and dinner. The last of these indeed, which 
consisted exclusively of bread, he frequently ate 
from his pocket, working the whole of the time. 
He had then to travel three miles back to his 
home; and after being thus engaged in hard 
labour, and travelling for nearly fifteen hours, it 
may be believed that he was sufficiently tired 
before he reached it.” 

The house was finished in due time, and the 
dutiful sons rewarded by the delight of their 
parents when conveyed thither. But this pure joy 
was soon sadly quenched. A few months after 
they had taken possession, the venerated father 
sickened and died. It was the first breach made 
in this fondly attached family, and long and 
bitterly was it mourned over by the survivors. 

Meanwhile their literary prospects are brighten- 
ing somewhat. The publication of “Tales and 
Sketches” has been followed by offers of employ- 
ment from various periodicals. Both the brothers 
are now contributors to Wilson’s “Tales of the 
Borders,” and believing that they have a reason- 
able prospect of realizing by their pens, from one 
quarter or another, a sufficiency for their very 
moderate wants, towards the close of 1838 they 
abandon manual labour, and devote themselves 
entirely to literature. ‘This step was taken but as 
atrial. In the case of the younger son, much 
time was not given to see how it might succeed ; 
yet enough to know that, like all the other 
projects of his life, it yielded nought but bitter 
disappointment. There was partial success to be 
followed by deep gloom. For two stories, “ actu- 
ally printed from the first sketch,” he receives the 
sum of six guineas. Two other stories are quickly 
produced, on which he bestows great pains, the 
whole had been written twice over, and some parts 
three times, and again six guineas are the pecu- 
niary reward. This is encouraging, and he turns 
to his papers with renewed diligence. Tale after 
tale is produced, composed with great care, but 
written only to be rejected. They are returned 
“with an editor’s sentence of death passed upon 
them ;”” and from the quarter to which he most 
trusts, he hears that nothing more can be accepted 
for at least three months to come. To add to the 
suffering of this most trying season, they learn 
that the “ Lectures on Practical Economy” have 
fallen almost dead from the press. This is a deep 
disappointment ; for on this work great pains had 
been bestowed, and much was hoped from it. 
John gives expression to his sad and—rare thing 
with him—almost bitter feelings in a short poem 
called “Rejoice.” A few lines only we can quote :— 

“ Rejoice! And why? To see my hopes 
All wither’d, one by one; 
To feel my life’s last treacherous props 
Fall broken and undone. 
“To sink into a timeless grave ; 
And fee] that I was born 
And lived, and toil’d, for nothing, save 
To suffer and to mourn,” 

Poor fellow! there were no more causes of 
earthly joy in store for him; and few more sor- 
rows. The weary struggle of his life was drawing 
to a close. Cold, taken while acting as secretary 
to the Newburgh Temperance Society, early in 
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1839, was sn followed by symptoms of con- 
sumption. For aeties he lingered on in all the 
varied states of this insidious and flattering dis- 
ease. Wecannot here detail the particulars of this 
season; how he worked on, till the pen dropped 
from his trembling hand, and his once clear and 
vigorous mind refused to think—how patiently and 
cheerfully he bore all his sufferings, ever thinking 
of others, never of himself—or how devotedly he 
was nursed by his agonized brother, who, while 
John is yet able to get up, wears his clothes on 
his own body in the morning that they may be 
warm for the invalid when he dresses; who, spite 
of his pinching poverty, gives up all other employ- 
ment that he may devote himself entirely to the 
sick man, and contracts debts, hateful as that is to 
him, that he may have the means of removing him 
from place to place, in the hope of benefit from 
change of air or a more sheltered situation. Nor 
can we wait to tell how the consolations of that 
gospel, the love of which had made his life so 
noble, sustains and cheers the dying poet when he 
sees his sun descending ere it is yet noon. When 
flesh and heart faint and fail, he bears witness that 
“God doth fail him never;” and in the midst of 
deepest distress he exultingly exclaims, “ God is 
the treasure of my soul—the source of lasting joy.” 
Then follows the prayer of a heart longing for per- 
fect holiness, “ Lord, purify me from all corruption, 
and elevate my thoughts to a pitch only known in 
the New Jerusalem.” Again his mind is specially 
fixed on those words which have so often illumined 
the gloom of the dark valley, “ For I know that 
my Redeemer liveth, and that he shall stand at 
the latter day upon the carth: and though after 
my skin worms destroy this body, yet in my 
flesh shall I see God.” When the last enemy 
seemed very near, his brother asked him if he could 
still fix his thoughts on the things of another 
world. “Yes,” he replied ; “I can still think com- 
posedly, though I know not how long I may be able 
either to speak or think ; but I have placed my eon- 
fidence upon the Rock of Ages. I have committed 
my soul into the hands of the Saviour, and he will 
keep it though every faculty should fail.” On the 
forenoon of Sunday, the 1st of September, he was 
heard to articulate the words, “ Lord Jesus, receive 
my soul!” They were the last sounds which pro- 
ceeded from his lips. With scarcely a struggle the 
wasted body resigns its immortal tenant. 

It is all over. Poor old Aily has but one son 
left, and that son is brotherless. Brotherless! oh 
the agony of that sound to the survivor on earth of 
these twin souls. The fragrance has passed from 
his life. If success should reach him now, it 
would but recall more vividly and bitterly the 
fact, that his loved one was no longer beside to 
share his joy. A month after the sad event he 
writes to a friend, “I have no need of anything to 
keep me in mind of him, for he is never absent 
from my thoughts; and yet it seems as if every- 
thing recalled the memory of the past, and brought 
it before me in a fresher colouring. We had lived 
so long under the same roof, and nestled at night 
on the same couch of repose—buffeted so many 
stormy and dark days in company—been so often 
engaged in the same pursuit—and encountered so 
many hardships and struggles together, that we 
had become almost a part of each other’s existence ; 
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and now, when I am left unaided and unfriended, 
and as it were alone in the world, I feel as if the 
better part of myself, and all my pe and pro- 
spects of future enjoyment were buried with him in 
the grave.” So overwhelming was this sorrow, 
that the mourner, though a Christian, seemed for a 
time to overlook to a sinful degree the many great 
consolations connected with the bereavement. A 
bitter and abiding sense of his own desolate loneli- 
ness clung to him. In the following lines, he gives 
affecting expression to this feeling :— 
When evening’s lengthen’d shadows fall 
On tower, and tree, and castle wall ; 
When homeward bends the toil-worn hind, 
The bliss of mutual smiles to find, 
The comforts of his home to share— 
The blazing fire, the ready chair : 
But home, alas! no more can be 
With such enjoyments bless’d to me. 
* No friendly hand remains to greet, 
No eye with welcome bright to meet: 
But shadowy walls and fire extinct 
As evening bids the day-beam sink, 
Give solemn welcome, still as death, 
To him who yet must draw life’s breath, 
And stumble on, devoid of cheer, 
A sad and lonely pilgrim here. 
“ When evening’s lengthen’d shadows fall 
On cottage roof and princely hall, 
Then brothers with their brothers meet, 
And kindred hearts each other greet, 
And children wildly, gladly press, 
To share a father’s fond caress : 
But home to me no more can bring 
Those scenes which are life’s sweetening. 


“ No friendly heart remains for me, 
Like star to gild life’s stormy sea ; 
No brother, whose affection warm 
The gloomy passing hours might charm. 
Bereft of all who once were dear, 
Whose words or looks were wont to cheer ; 
Parent, and friend, and brother gone, 
I stand upon the earth alone.” 

Little of joy or hope as Alexander Bethune now 
knows, he works as perseveringly as ever. Manual 
labour again occupies his days, while his evenings 
as before are devoted to literature. During the 
few months which followed his brother’s death, he 
wrote a considerable number of literary articles, 
and managed besides to prepare a memoir of 
the loved lost one, and make a selection from 
his poems for publication. This latter part of 
his task was a work of great labour, from the 
character of the materials on which these verses 
were inscribed. Yet it was most truly a work of 
love, and every scrap of paper, soiled as it was, and 
scarcely legible as its contents might be, was care- 
fully numbered and registered. Five hundred sub- 
scribers are obtained, and the work is in the press, 
when the editor’s mother is struck with paralysis. 
Poor old Aily ! she has endured much, and the last 
great affliction which deprived her of her youngest 
son, so much her pride and stay and hope, left a 
sorrow which could never be lightened while life 
remained. She was seldom seen to smile after, 
and to her remaining son she clung with an un- 
speakable intensity of affection. In all his midnight 
vigils, while preparing his brother’s papers for the 
press, she insisted on being his companion, not 
once did she leave him; spite of all his affectionate 
remonstrances she would stay up to keep his fire 
bright, and visit him after he had a ae to rest, 





to bestow a few words of comfort or spiritual in- 
struction. And now, she too was about to be 
taken. For five months she lay utterly helpless, 
watched over night and day by her dutiful son, 
who abandoned all other employments to attend to 
her, and during all these weary months never once 
undressed except to change his linen. While thus 
occupied, “ The Life and Poems of John Bethune” 
appear. An impression of seven hundred copies 
has been printed, and the whole is at once disposed 
of. The public is deeply interested, and most fa- 
vourable reviews are sent forth from highly influ- 
ential quarters; all which encourages the editor to 
have a second edition published, in the hope of 
being able from its profits to provide a few more 
comforts for his afflicted parent. The edition is 
published, but ere that time the pious Aily is beyond 
the need of human help. 

The last of the Bethunes is now a sad and soli- 
tary man indeed. In announcing his loss to a 
friend, he says, “The few words which I have 
already written will make you acquainted with the 
annihilation of the last shred of that little world of 
domestic affection, in the midst of which I once 
was happy, and among the remaining ruins of 
which I still wished to dwell. But all is now over: 
the last green spot around which memory, imagina- 
tion, and fancy were alike fain to linger, has for 
ever disappeared, and an unvariegated desert re- 
mains behind.” “ Since a little after my mother’s 
death,” he again writes, “I have been the sole in- 
habitant of a house which, by the road, is at a dis- 
tance of more than a hundred yards from any other ; 
and there I cook and eat my solitary dinner, and 
days pass in which I never see ‘the human face 
divine,’ or once try my voice at speech.” 

Shortly after, we find the author in very different 
circumstances. He is in Glasgow, a turnkey in the 
jail. Strange unfit situation for such a spirit this 
seems, and it was so. The mind of the reader is 
relieved to know that he occupied it but a few days. 
And now he wants to know how he ever came to fill 
such a position. The story isa simple one. Mrs. 
Hill, the wife of the inspector of prisons, reading 
the “Life of John Bethune,” conceives a strong and 
truly kindly interest in his brother, and opens and 
maintains with him a friendly correspondence. He 
is still a day labourer, and she, anxious to better 
his condition, requests him to accept some prison 
situation. He consents, looking forward to some 
such work as that of a teacher or librarian, and re- 
pairs te Glasgow, where he is shocked to find him- 
self put into the office of a turnkey. He deter- 
mines at once to resign the post, but through 
feelings of delicacy to his intended benefactress, 
does not abandon it immediately. Ere a week 
elapses, however, he takes severe cold, and is com- 
pelled by the state of his health to leave, and with 
a relieved and thankful heart returns to his dear 
though solitary home Mount Pleasant. In excuse 
for offering such a situation to such a man, his 
biographer justly remarks, that it must be remem- 
bered he always begged Mrs. Hill to think of him 
“as one in no way superior to the common race of 
day-labourers, who are to be met with upon our 
public roads.” 

What remains of Mr. Bethune’s short life we can 
merely glance at. The publication of his brother’s 
“ Life” had procured him the sympathy and friend- 
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ship of many excellent persons both in England 
and Scotland. For their kindly feelings towards 
him he felt very grateful, and had much pleasure in 
their correspondence, but by no means which they 
could devise would he be prevailed on to accept 
pecuniary help. Money sent to him he imme- 
diately returned, always gratefully and respectfully 
but most decidedly ; and when, to oblige his accept- 
ance, it was forwarded anonymously, he lodged it 
in a bank till he could discover the donors. The 
only way in which he would be served was by the 
sale of his brother’s “ Life,” and of this means his 
friends availed themselves extensively. It is affect- 
ing toread that even at this period, when on a visit 
tu his friend and future biographer, Mr. M‘Combie, 
he was obliged to leave at a certain time, because 
he was engaged as a reaper for the harvest. 

In February, 1843, “ The Scottish Peasant’s 
Fireside”’ was published; a second volume of 
Mr. Bethune’s, of much the same character as his 
first. About the same time, he was offered the 
editorship of a newspaper about to be started at 
Dumfries, and thus had at last the prospect of oc- 
cupying that position to which he was entitled. 
But though the goal seems at hand, he is destined 
never to reach it. His health has been for some 
time delicate, and now some signs of consumption 
appear. All that friendship can do to stay the 
progress of the fell disease is attempted. His 
English friends urge his removal to some milder 
climate than that of his present home, and assure 
him that they will feel deeply favoured by his al- 
lowing them to provide the means. Perhaps it 
was as well, however, that he declined the offer. 
Death was at hand, and it was a consolation to 
meet it where those so fondly loved by him had 
died, and have his ashes mingled with theirs. On 
Monday, the 13th of June, Mr. M‘Combie, who 
had come to visit his dying friend, left him. On 
taking leave, Mr. M‘Combie expressed the hope 
that through redeeming mercy they should meet 
in another and happier world. “ Seeing it is so,” 
replied the sufferer, “ why should we part melan- 
choly P let us part joyfully.” The following even- 
ing Alexander Bethune was numbered with the 
dead. His sad pilgrimage ended, his rejoicing 


the Redeemer, and this family, so noble and so 
lovely on earth, reunited in the better land, never 
again to know sorrow or separation. 





LONDON POLICE. 


Aw exceedingly interesting and instructive article 
upon the Police Force of London, in the Edin- 
burgh Review for July, furnishes us with the follow- 
ing curious facts:— 

BOW-STREET OFFICE. 

As population swelled in amount and crime in- 
creased, the duty of administering justice in town 
became more toilsome and repulsive,-so that gradu- 
ally men of education, or the class engaged in their 
own important avocations, withdrew from the thank- 
less task. Their places were filled by persons of 
a low grade, attracted by the fees which the 
almost irresponsible power of the Justice enable him 
todemand. These officials evinced a shameless ra- 





spirit, we trust took its place before the throne of 





pacity in extracting money, and under the name of 
trading justices became a by-word for every spe- 
cies of iniquity. The poor were, of course, the 
chief sufferers ; for where they sought justice, they 
only found extortion and oppression. ‘The tribunal 
of Bow-street was the spot where the first step 
was taken towards a better system. About the 
middle of the last century, a responsible presiding 
magistrate with a salary was appointed to this 
court. The improvement which followed was so 
remarkable that Bow-street attracted business 
from all quarters, and rose to deserved celebrity, 
and the constables attached to the office, sharpened 
by practice and stimulated by high rewards, be- 
came famous for their sagacity and skill in the 
detection of crime...... The old Bow-street 
professors of the science had attained to great 
perfection ; they enjoyed great advantages, and re- 
ceived great rewards. The peculiar nature of their 
business made them be courted by the great, as well 
as feared by the small. Townsend was an intimate, 
we may say, of princes. Dressed in his customary 
suit, a yellow waistcoat, blue coat with metal but- 
tons, nankeen pantaloons, white silk stockings, and 
a flaxen wig, he might be seen walking down Con- 
stitution Hill in familiar chat with the Lord 
Chancellor. 
WATCHMEN IN THE LAST CENTURY. 

The office of high constable, one of great labour 
and no salary, was much sought after, principally, 
by coal merchants, who soon make the publichouse 
keeper aware that the liberty of the subject did not 
include the liberty of purchasing coals where he 
pleased. No infamy of conduct prevented the re- 
newal of a publican’s licence, if he paid black mail 
to the headborough and beadles. In some parishes, 
to keep down the poor rates, they employed as 
watchmen old worn out paupers. In Camberwell, 
the watchmen were provided with Welsh wigs and 
snug watch-boxes, in order to insure a vigilant 
watch, and armed with blunderbusses that they 
might keep the peace. The watch-houses, instead 
of being a terror to tl£eves, were often turned into 
receiving-houses for stolen property. ... . These 
valuable functionaries exercised their sway in cir- 
cumstances of infinite variety. The city magis- 
trate’s warrant had no force in the county, nor 
the county magistrate’s in the city; so that while 
the law offered no impediment to the thief, but com- 
pelled the constable to halt at every corner to ob- 
tain fresh authority, the former could hardly be 
caught, except through extraordinary inactivity on 
his part—if not through pure good nature. Dept- 
ford, with 20,000 inhabitants, had not a single 
watchman. Kensington took a middle course; it 
had three drunken constables, and three drunken 
beadles, who having no pay but their fees did no 
duty at all, except that of making out very long 
bills. Twelve bewildered parishes had no night- 
watch of any kind, and the principal protection of 
the inhabitants, so the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department officially declared, was the 
honesty of the thieves. 

POLICE FORCE OF LONDON IN OUR OWN DAY. 

It consists, besides the two Commissioners, of 1 
Chief Superintendent, 18 Superintendants, 124 In- 
spectors, 585 Sergeants, 4797 Constables. In all, 
5525. About 3700 men are on duty all night. 
During the night, they never cease patrolling the 
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whole time they are on duty, being forbidden even 
to sit down. ‘To every beat certain constables are 
specially assigned, and they are provided with little 
maps called beat cards; The business of the con- 
stable on duty is to perambulate his beat in a fixed 
time, according to an appointed route; as soon as 
he has gone over it, he immediately begins his 
round again, so that the patrolling sergeant knows 
at any moment where the constable ought to be 
found, unless something unusual has occurred. The 
beats vary considerably in size ; in those parts of 
the town which are open, and inhabited by the 
wealthier classes, an occasional visit from a police- 
man is sufficient and he traverses a wide district. 
But the limits of the beat are diminished, and of 
course the frequency of visits increased, in propor- 
tion to the character and density of the population, 
the throng and pressure of the traffic, the concen- 
tration of property, and the intricacy of the streets. 
Nor must it be supposed that this system places the 
wealthier localities at a disadvantage ; for it is an 
axiom of police, that you guard St. James’s by 
watching St. Giles’s. A considerable number of the 
policemen live in the station-house, so that a 
reserve is always at hand; and here on the watch, 
like a spider in the centre of a web, an Inspector 
is always in attendance. When anything occurs 
in the district worth communicating, the intelli- 
gence is conveyed from one constable to another 
till it reaches the station-house,—thence, by an 
admirable arrangement of writers and messengers, 
it passes to the central office at Whitehall ; thence 
along radiating lines to each division, and from 
the divisional station-house to every constable in 
the district. In case of emergency, the Commis- 
sioners could communicate intelligence to every 
man in the foree, and collect the whole 5000 men 
in one place, in two hours. 

SALUTARY INFLUENCE OF THE NEW POLICE 

SYSTEM. 

Things described by witnesses before the Com- 
mittees on Police, seem now like tales of another 
country. No member of Parliament would now 
venture to say that it was dangerous to walk in 
the streets of London by night or by day. We 
have nothing now of the old amusement of bull- 
baiting, which was regularly practised on Sundays 
and Mondays, in parts of the metropolis. A bull 
purchased for the purpose was worried and tor- 
tured into madness, and then hunted through the 
streets, a couple of thousand people joining in the 
pursuit. The lowest blackguards were accustomed 
to assemble round the places of worship, to itisult 
those who were going in. Groops of fifty or sixty 
boys used to gamble on Sundays in the streets ; and 
indecent song's were openly sung in public thorough- 
fares. Bad as the dens of infamy in London still 
are, they are not to be compared with those older 
places of hideous profligacy, which public officers 
spoke of “as most dreadful.”—There were streets 
into which a constable would not have ventured, 
without a guard of five or six men. Crimes, too, 
are greatly diminished in atrocity. The large 
gangs of desperate robbers, thirteen or fourteen in 
number, now no longer exist, partly from being 
broken up before reaching the most advanced 
stage of criminality, and partly from not being 
driven to desperation by the unsparing resort to 
capital punishment. 








Auccbutes of the Electric Celegraph. 


Tue TELEGRAPH AND THE TABLE.—Two profes. 
sional gentlemen met each other in Leicester, shortly 
before dinner, and a knife-and-fork invitation was 
given. ‘“ Would accept with pleasure,” was the answer 
of the invited, “but have to go to York to-day, to see 
a friend.” “Oh, come along,” rejoined the inviter, “and 
let us begin dinner: your friend may not be at home; 
we'll send to the electric telegraph to ask.” ‘The law. 
yers linked arms, and walked off together. A messen- 
ger was then sent to the railway-station, who returned 
while the dinner was disappearing, and reported that 
the person inquired for was “not at home,” having 
been suddenly summoned to London. So the host 
and his guest made themselves quite “at home” for 
the remainder of the day. 


“LEss THAN NO TrmE.”—By the electric telegraph 
on the Great Western Railway has been accomplished 
the apparent paradox of sending a message in 1843, 
and receiving it in 1844! , Thus, a few seconds after 
the clock had struck twelve, on the night of the 31st 
of December, the superintendent at Paddington sig- 
nalled his brother officer at Slough, that he wished him 
a happy new year. An answer was instantly returned, 
suggesting that the wish was premature, as the year 
had not yet arrived at Slough! The fact is—the dif- 
ference of longitude makes the point of midnight at 
Slough a little after that at Paddington; so that a 
given instant, which was after midnight at one station, 
was before midnight at the other, 


AID TO AN INVALIDED Lawyer.—-A solicitor to the 
assignees of an estate in bankruptcy being unable, 
from illness, to leave Southampton, sent up the 
grounds of opposition through the wires. They were 
reduced into writing at Nine Elms, and forwarded by 
express to Mr. Smith, of Serjeant’s Inn, who tendered 
them to the Commissioners; Mr. Smith stating, for 
the edification of the court, that on one occasion he 
had a message from Southampton reduced to writing, 
and delivered at his offices, in seventeen minutes after 
the communication had left.Southampton ! 


THE MURDERER TAKEN BY THE TELEGRAPH.— 
The wondrous working of the electric telegraph is 
shown in the capture of Tawell, the murderer of Sarah 
Hart, at Salthill, near the Great Western Railway 
Station, Slough. After the committal of the horrid 
deed he made for the Slough road, but had been seen 
by a neighbour leaving the cottage. A clergyman 
hearing of the mysterious death of deceased, thinking 
the fugitive might go to town by the railway, proceeded 
to the station, where he saw the man described pass 
through the booking office. He communicated his 
suspicions to the superintendent of the station. Tawell 
then left in a first class carriage without interruption. 
The superintendent immediately sent off, by the elec- 
tric telegraph, the following communication, with in- 
structions to cause him to be watched by the police, 
upon his arrival at Paddington. “A murder has just 
been committed at Salthill, and the suspected mur- 
derer was seen to take a first-class ticket for London 
by the train which left Slough at 7h. 42m. P.M. He 
is in the garb of a quaker, with a brown great coat on, 
which reaches nearly down to his feet; he is in the 
last compartment of the second first-class carriage.” 
Shortly afterwards, a reply was received—“ The up- 
train has arrived ; and a person answering, in every 
respect, the description given by the telegraph, came 
out of the compartment mentioned. I pointed the 
man out to Sergeant Williams. Je man got into a 
New-road omnibus, and Sergeant Williams into the 
same.” 
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